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An expert 
sums up the 
achievements, 
problems 
and prospects 
of atomic 
energy 
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Is an atomic power station a luxury or a necessity? 
This is one of to-day's challenging questions, and it 
is discussed here by a man who for a number of 
years was one of the top executives of the Interna¬ 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. He took part in the 
first and second international conferences on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, held at Geneva in 
1955 and 1958. and was chairman of the 1964 
conference. In this excerpt from his book. Peace and 
the Atom, he discusses several aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


by Vassili YEMELIANOV, Corresponding Member, USSR Academy of 
Sciences, who is pictured opposite. 


Shortly after the commissi 
the world’s first atomic 
‘ l the Russian t< 
on June 27, 1954, 
reaction followed i 


One a 


r the ot 


at C alder 


e established ai 
Hall, Britain (1956), i _ 

USA (1957), and Marcoule, France 
(1958). 

Capacities grew still faster: Ob¬ 
ninsk had a capacity of 5,000 kw; 
the Siberian plant of 1958 and the 
Beloyar plant of 1963 reached 
100,000 kw; and by 1964 theNovo- 

240,000 kw. Plant C0UM Pr ° dUCe 
5 of these 
plants will have more power still: 
Beloyar, 200,000 kw; Novovoronezh, 
375,000 kw; and the Siberian plant, 
an 500,000 kw. Their third 

, will be more powerful 
lovovoronezh, for instance, 
; two reactors, each with a 
of 440,000 kw. 
land of development raises 
ion of whether the drive for 
jmic power is a kind of tri¬ 
logy, or whether it is a response to 
the dwindling of other power sources. 

3 reported to the 1964 
international conference on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy that 
organic fuel resources would be 
exhausted in Africa in 50 years, in 


the Middle East in 35 years, in Latin 
America in 20 years, and in South- 
East Asia and the Far East in 15 
years. h 

today it is in abundance, organic fuel 
will be used up in 100 to 200 years, 
at the present rate of power engin¬ 
eering development. 

The Soviet Union has colossal re¬ 
sources of combustible minerals, but 
regards it as an impermissible 

the production of electric power when 
they are so valuable for the chemical 
industry. 

That is where nuclear energy 
comes in. It relieves the fuel hunger 
and frees vast organic resources to 
be turned into chemical products 
ranging from nylon to synthetic 

So atomic power plants are neces¬ 
sary. But they do pose technical and 
economic problems. 

Are they economical? 

The short answer is “No”, but 

recently atomic power plants were 
usually more expensive than other 

the USSR, for instance, mineral 
deposits are scattered unevenly 
over a territory of 8.75 million 
square miles, with a varying cost of 
mining and delivery. The most acces¬ 
sible and best-developed coal 

















the 


deposits, for example, are situated 
mainly in the east, affecting the cost of 
electric power in the following way:— 



Experts say atomic power stations 
with a reactor capacity of 500,000 


when the cost of electric power is 
0.37-0.42 kopek per kwh. 

So atomic plants may prove quite 
profitable in many parts of the world 
now, let alone in the future. 


plants needed? 

Large and small plants are being 
built in the USSR, where installa¬ 
tions of the ARBUS type (750 kw) 
and TES-3 type (1,500 kw) have 
already won a reputation. These are 
the lowest capacities so far found to 
be economically sound—they are 

lacking fuel deposits, and where 
transport costs are 30 to 40 times the 
cost of the fuel itself. 

The “Romashka” (“Daisy”) plant, 
commissioned in 1964 at the Kur¬ 
chatov Institute of Atomic Energy, 
converts heat directly into electric 
current, with a capacity of 0.5-0.8 kw. 
Its secret lies in the fact that its minia¬ 
ture reactor heats semi-conductor 


Reactor room at Beloyar atomic 
power station. 


thermo-elements, converting 
heat directly into power. 

The usual method is to convert 
the heat of the uranium fuel in the 
reactor into mechanical energy by 

bine and generator to produce 

This installation has worked reli¬ 
ably and uninterruptedly for 15,000 

compete with big reactors. 

Nevertheless, it is an interesting 

enough fuel? 

Uranium-235, the only natural 
nuclear fuel, represents only about 
0.7 per cent of mined natural iso¬ 
topes, the rest of which are uranium- 
238, an inactive isotope. Certainly, 
uranium-238, when bombarded by 

plutonium-239, which is a nuclear 
fuel; but only one-fiftieth of the 
uranium-238 charged in an ordinary 
reactor with uranium-235 lends itself 
to such transformation. 

World resources of uranium-235 
can yield 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 
kwh of electricity. This sounds a lot, 
but it is only one-tenth of the energy 
contained in the world’s coal, oil 
and gas deposits. So uranium-235 
cannot be relied upon to relieve fuel 

available from transforming inactive 
uranium-238 into plutonium-239 with 
the aid of reactors working on fast 

the USSR, where prospects of 
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ty of 350,000 kw, was com- 
ned at Mangyshlak Peninsula, 
e Caspian Sea. It not only 
:es electricity, but desalinates 
ater—particularly useful in the 


And not just 
power stations 

September 12, 1959, saw the 
launching at Leningrad of the world’s 
first atom-powered surface ship, the 
ice-breaker Lenin. The engines are 
powered by two reactors, with a 

The most powerful ship of her 
class, the Lenin has engines of 
44,000 h.p., consuming only two or 
three kilograms of uranium-235 for 
a 100-day cruise. By contrast, the 
Moscow, an ordinary ice-breaker with 
an engine power of about 16,000 h.p., 

day, and can carry up to 3,000 tons 

As an ordinary steamship, the 
Lenin would require 27,500 tons of 
oil for a 100-day cruise. But her dis¬ 
placement is only 16,000 tons, so such 

on organic fuel is a technical impos- 

Since her launching in 1959, when 
each reactor was charged with 80 
kilograms of uranium-235, the ice¬ 
breaker’s reactors have been re¬ 
charged only twice—in 1963 and 
1966. Refuelling only every three 














by Elena PRALNKOVA 


The light on the switchboard flashes 
on and the operator picks up the 
receiver and says, “Emergency”. 

The voice at the other end is 
distraught and incoherent: “He’s 
dying, he’s dying . . The operator 
cuts in and eventually elicits the 
necessary information. Within a few 
minutes help is on the way. 


to the background—this aspect is for' 
home, and not when you are on the 
job. Doctors must protect their ncrves, 
or else they would not be able to 
work. 

The icy, slippery street and the 
sickening skid and smash-up; the 
heart attack; the state of shock; 
the accidental poisoning of a child: 
every form and manner of injury and 
with in the homes and 



The atmosphere of the 
however, was cheerful and friendly. 
The first thing I heard on entering 
*he big, airy room was laughter and 
he sound of jazz music coming from 

'ere playing dominoes . . . someone 
'as feeding the goldfish in the 

I must admit this joking ai ’ ' ’ 


: a jolt wi 

emergency aid station. “Cynical, 
callous bunch, that’s what you are,” 
I thought. And it was only later that 
I realised how wrong I was. 

I talked to doctors, people of 
different ages and characters who 
have trained themselves to see, not a 

be helped P The entire human aspect 
'ie drama is somehow relegated 


doctors’ lounge. The v< 
and noted by every person on the 
premises. The voice rings above music 
or laughter or conversation. And yet, 
infinitesimal pause, every- 


s before the 
;s goes 


voice. The * 

on, the jazs _ 

laughing. But three people leave their 
places and head for the door. 

where life is threatened. In this case 
two feldschers (doctor’s assistants) 
Outside, the ambulance driver is 





















already wanning up the engine. One 
of the three gets the facts from the 
dispatching office, and within a 
minute or two we are on our way into 
the night. 


Any hour of the day or night, by 
dialling 03, you will be connected 
with the emergency medical service. 
It is convenient because you don’t 
have to remember the telephone 
number of the nearest hospital and 
jf you are calling from a pay-phone 
you don’t need the usual two kopecks 
before you are connected. 

Manning the switchboard of the 
emergency service is not a simple 
job. The woman who is incoherently 

address, age and general symptoms 
of the stricken man. 

Also, people react differently to 
family emergencies. Behind the 
laconic words “Something seems to 
be wrong with his heart” may be a 
potentially fatal heart attack, where¬ 
as the hysterical cry “He’s dying” may 
mean a bad case of indigestion. 

The switchboard operators them¬ 
selves say that they need a thousand 
and one intuitions to evaluate correctly 
a call. Each of them possesses a 
medical education: essential to deter¬ 
mine what kind of ambulance and 
medical team must be sent out or 
whether, indeed, it is necessary to send 


As soon as the call is received and 
the information noted, the operator 
gets in touch with a dispatcher. In 
Moscow there are six. Each of them 
knows his area, the locations of the 
nearest hospitals to the scene, and 
how many beds are available in each. 
The dispatcher then sends the call out 
to an emergency station. Direct 

handle a situation in minutes. 


There are 22 emergency stations, 
serving all areas of Moscow. More 
than 350 highly-qualified doctors are 
attached to them. In addition, 
1,350 paramedical personnel and 
some 1,500 nurses complement the 
staff. At any time of the day or 
night, 180 ambulances are available 

Some areas seem more “accident- 
prone” than others. Certain emergency 
stations have as many as 17 ambu¬ 
lances at their disposal; others, as 

The ambulances are divided into 
three categories. The “specials” are 
equipped with breathing equipment, 
cardiographs, anaesthetic equip¬ 
ment, electro-stimulators and de¬ 
fibrillators for restoring normal heart- 

The second category of ambulance 
is also serviced by a doctor and two 
feldschers, but the equipment is less 
elaborate. 



‘‘007” patients and women 
icence hospital. In the latter 
accompanies the worn; 


r of ambulance is 







Recently the question has been 
raised of if it is really necessary to 
send out fully-qualified doctors on 
emergency calls. The cost to the State 

the emergency service in Moscow, 
believes it is essential. “After all, 
it’s not just a case of transporting the 
patient. Often the diagnosis must be 
made on the spot and measures 

human life -depends on how soon 

Free medical care has its positive 
and negative aspects. On the one 
hand, anybody, regardless of financial 
situation, may receive the aid of 
highly-qualified doctors and be 
treated in hospital if necessary. On the 
other hand, the slightest twinge, and 
people call the doctor. 

Generally speaking, most house- 
calls are directed by the dispatcher 
to the local hospital rather than to 
the emergency stations. The advan¬ 
tage in this is that the local hospital 
will have the medical history of the 
patient and its doctor can familiarise 
himself with the background before 


Thus the emergency services in 

The service is also extended to rural 
areas. Altogether there are 2,630 
emergency stations in the country, 
annually serving 40 million people. 

In many respects, Leningrad leads 
the way. The specially-equipped 
ambulances already described were 
first demonstrated in Leningrad, at 


a conference of emergency medical 
service employees in 1957. 

Vassili Golyakov, head doctor of 
the Leningrad service, suggested at 
the conference that specialists, and 
not GPs, should go out with the 



Some thought 


ideas, Golyakov' 
lat specialists wei 


is faced with the most varied cases. 
Others took up the idea with 
enthusiasm. 

Golyakov was proved right. Time 
showed that specialists, travelling 
in specially-equipped ambulances, 
justified the expense. They fall into 
the following categories: 

• Heart—usually concerned with 
severe attacks. 

• Neurological—brain haemor- 

• Pediatric—children’s illnesses. 


• Toxic—any form of poisoning. 

• Shock—usually the result of 


Golyakov not only has the 
reputation of an excellent adminis- 

innovator whose ideas and experience 
have led to new forms of organisation 
for the emergency service. 


Today Leningrad is the only city 
in the country, and perhaps in the 
world, which provides emergency 
psychiatric and haemotological 
treatment. The credit for this belongs 
in the first place to Golyakov. 

The haemotological emergency 
service has been in existence for a 






































































raging and the country was in the grip 
of famine and economic chaos, the 
Soviet leaders met artists, sculptors 
and poets to discuss the new forms art 
was to assume and the role it should 


On April 12, 1918, the Council of 
People’s Commissars adopted a 
decree, “On Monuments of the 
Republic”. Not long before, Lenin 
had met Anatoli Lunacharsky, the 
People’s Commissar for Education, 
and had a long chat with him. 

“Remember how, in his ‘Civitas 
solis’, Tommaso Campanella de- 

fantastic Socialist city?” Lenin had 
asked. “The frescoes were meant to 

and history, and to instil social aware¬ 
ness in the citizens, thus playing a 
part in the education and up-bringing 

naive, after all. I think we could adopt 

I’d call this monumental propaganda. 

“Our climate is not suitable for 
frescoes .... That’s why I am talking 
about sculptors and poets. I consider 
monuments—busts and figures and 
maybe bas-reliefs and sculptural 
groups—more important thaninscrip- 


without delay. Sergei Konenkov, 
who was Chairman of the Moscow 
Union of Sculptors, writes in his book 
The Earth and People, “I was invited 
to the Kremlin to attend a session of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, 


“I spoke very briefly, and in conclu¬ 
sion read out a list of revolutionary 
and public figures to whom monu¬ 
ments were to be erected. 

“After this the meeting commented 
on my report. Most of the speakers 
suggested additions to the list, which 
in its final form included such glorious 
names as Spartacus, Robespierre, 
Jaures and Garibaldi. 

“Lenin wanted to know how much 
each monument would cost and said, 
‘Please, write down in the protocol: 
each sculptor, regardless of his name, 
must be given eight thousand roubles 
within three days.’ Then followed his 
usual phrase, ‘The question is closed,’ 
which he said very warmly and smiled 
approvingly.” 

It was very important to adopt the 

in honour of the czars and their 
courtiers. The more reactionary and 
artistically mediocre ones were to be 
removed, while others were to be 
altered and adapted to new aims. 

The removal of a i 


i significar 


>n. The 


away monuments to English kings 
and the French Revolution removed 
statues of the kings of France, while 
the Paris Commune removed the 
Colonne Vendome, the dynastic 
symbol of the Bonapartes. Every 
year, on the 14th of July, the people 
of France “destroy the Bastille”, the 
act symbolising the French Revolu-i 

The destruction of some of the 
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Ranevskaya 


-brilliant 


tragic 


actress’ 


That was how Franklin D. 
Roosevelt described Faina Ran¬ 
evskaya in 1944, after seeing 
the Soviet film, “The Dream”. 
This article is adapted from an 
appraisal by Tatyana TESS, 
writing in IZVESTIA. 
















such diabolical com- laughter, just as her dramatic acting 
the feeling of the flames has brought tears of compassion, 
the soul of the frantic, She has a strong hatred of . evil, 
old woman in Dostoievsky’s still so much alive in the world. I 

push her in her speculator in Bil-Belotserkovsky’s 
the roulette table, her “The Storm”—a part as brief and 
doomed as it is to to the point as the impact of a bullet, 
to become so Her hands changed shape, 
the craving for life becoming swollen ' and rapacious, 
almost feels the That figure, ridiculous and offensive, 
reaching with down-at-heel felt boots and 
stage. someone else’s spangled evening 

dress pulled on to the fat body, 
stereotypes expressed the very soul of cupidity, 
old Russian degradation and spite. The eyes 
old flashed cruelty, cunning and the 
torment of a trapped animal, 
s hardly The character was sculpted o 
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“There was an angler among us. 
We didn’t risk any jokes about 
angling—it could have meant nothing 
to eat. The angler caught small fish 
to use as bait, using the simple fishing 
tackle provided in the survival kit, and 
with it he caught larger fish. We had 



copter. It dropped a cable and took 
us aboard one after the other. 


“We finished as we began, with a 
medical check. It was found that for 
every day of our stay in the taiga we 
had each lost an average of one kilo- 

Komsomolskaya Pravda asked 

Major Artamoshin said there was 
certainly some risk in the tests, but it 
was not ah end in itself, and it was 
not planned. .. 

“But risk only adds a flavour, a 
bracing tension to our work,” he said. 
“Alec could give you a good example: 
he’ll tell you about his bathing experi¬ 
ence.” 

Major Mnatsikanyan said, “We 
were testing equipment to lift a man 

was the ‘victim’. I waited in my diving 
suit for the helicopter, and it dropped 
a cable with a toggle. I caught the 
cable, fastened the toggle and waited 
for the lift. Other squad members in a 
patrol boat were watching, their 
cine camera whirring. ... My helmet 
flap was raised, so splashes of water 
blurred my vision, but it made breath¬ 
ing easier. Suddenly, the helicopter 
dived slightly and went flying over the 
water, hauling me with it. 


“I lost balance and I was left hang¬ 
ing upside-down. The helicopter flew 
on and on, dipping me in and out of 
the water, but mostly just dragging 
me through it. I could hardly breathe, 

lungs. I could only think of one thing: 

it is! j 

“When I saw all this on film later, 
it took only a few seconds on the I 
screen. A comical figure leaving a 
foamy trail on the water... . But my 

he at last saw me regain balance in 
mid-air over the sea, burst into tears.” 

Asked to explain how the tests were 
assessed, and whether the psycho¬ 
logical consequences of accidents 

said thiswasthemost difficult question. 

To be frank, he said, there was no 
confirming or disproving the famous 
statements by Alain Bombard*, one 
of which was, “Victims of legendary 
shipwrecks, who lost your lives pre¬ 
maturely—I know that you were not 
killed by the sea, by hunger or by 
thirst! Balancing on the waves to the 
moaning cries of seagulls, you died of 
fear.” 

Bombard also said, “It thus 
became obvious to me that a 
multitude of shipwreck victims die 
long before the physical or psycho¬ 
logical conditions become really fatal. 
How can one fight the despair which 
kills man more surely and more quickly 


than any physical privation does?” 
Jec put in, “Bombard merely 

was provided by his own epic, an 

But Bombard’s trip was not an 
absolutely pure experiment. Basically 
it lacked the principal element con¬ 
fronting man in 
element of unexpectedness and I 


“Bombard found himself in the 
midst of the ocean of his own volition. 
had prepared for his trip, and 
alised, however roughly, the 

“That by no means detracts from 
the merits of the French doctor, but 
it brings us nowhere near the answer 
to the question: How can one simulate 


life. His 


only hope 
people to 


without rescuers," ne went on. 

physiological and psychological 
This is an extremely 
job. 


will-power and stimulates, ii 
killing thirst for life? Has the salutary 
‘fear doping’ ever saved a man in an 
apparently hopeless position or, if it 



Vladimir Uskov answered, “‘Stress’ 
Briefly, it is a physical 


extremely 



Victor Artamoshin commented 
it doctors had only a very rough 
:a of the human body’s possible 




“A pilot was catapulting from a 
crashing plane at night. His plane hit 
the taiga, and for a moment a pillar of 
flame lit up his tiny figure hanging 









under the dome of his parachute.Then 
darkness fell again. 

“The pilot was hanging from a tree, 
the parachute lines caught in the 
branches. He was hanging only a few 
feet above the ground. 

“His face was bruised and his arms 
fractured, but his physical pain was 
less than his horror: he had an oxygen 

out—that was what seemed to mean 

breath. Spasms gripped his throat as 
if he had begun to choke. 

“Then a plane appeared high in the 
sky. Before long it came so close that 
its engines seemed to be roaring right 
above the treetops. Apparently it was 

“Breathing was becoming more 
difficult. The pilot tried to move his 
mask aside by turning his head. 
He rubbed his chin against his shoulder 
—but it was no use. The mask, 
well fixed to his head, would not 
budge an inch. Then he began to 
gnaw at the rubber gag in his mouth. 

“Seven hours later the pilot was 
found. All his strength spent, 
he was hanging in the tree as if 
in a kind of sleep. His fractured 
arms were dangling like loose ropes. 
Lying right at his feet was his mask— 
he had managed to throw it off!” 

The interviewer asked, “Have 
any of you ever experienced a 
semblance of ‘stress’?” 

“I should say ‘No’,” said Victor 
“but we have felt a certain strain on 
our nerves. We know that no danger 
awaits us at all; we shall go hungry, 
or be left in the sun with only a 
drop of water, for only a week or 


so and then it will all end a: 
shall enjoy lemonade and a 
“However, for some reasc 
get irritable and angry, so we quarrel 

Vladimir said, “Last yea 
staged an experiment in the 
scue equipment and r 



—the job held out a promise of 
novelty and thrill... so they thought. 

“We were rocking 
aboard a rescue whaleboat and an 
inflatable raft. The raft 
a better feeling than the 
for it has a canopy so tfc 

too cramped and can’t ti 
or straighten your back. 

“Seasickness, heat i 
were doing their job. Irri 
duced some bickering. When the 
ship radioed to say that we would 

days (a joke by the chief of the expe¬ 
dition) the volunteers protested 
strongly, to say the least. 


the emotional backgr 
accuracy. 


und with 
are trouble 



terest the approaching sharks, 

remarks—not without a tinge of 
nervousness—were plentiful. 

“But after a while all our emotions 
were spent—we felt too hot, thirsty 
and seasick. Fish or sea monsters 
swimming past left us totally in¬ 
different. Swordfish? A lot we cared! 
What difference did it make if 
it rammed us and we went to the 

Victor said that despite every¬ 
thing, he for one saw no possibility 

it would require the involuntary 
participation of a man in an un¬ 
planned accident. 

make a careful study of experiences 
recorded by others in some place, 
at some time—not exactly the best 
material for a researcher. 


about the by-products of our work. 
Among the foreign books on the 
subject of our research, we came on 
an interesting American work, 
The Survival Book. 

“We translated it and it appeared in 
Russian in 1965. The book describes 
. components of rescue work and 
survival as recorded all over the 
world, and offers advice on how to 
build a fire and keep it going, 
how and where to find water, 
how to build a shelter of bamboo, 
ice or a parachute . . . 

“The book is intended for pilots, 

also for geologists, topographers, 
mountain-climbers, fishermen and 
hunters—for every ‘roaming’ pro¬ 
fession in the world. 

“The ultimate aim of our lab- 

find themselves in distress, to design 
reliable equipment for their use, 
and to help them feel that they are 
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Although its authorised capital of 1,500 million roubles 
is comparatively small, the scale of operations of the USSR 
State Bank makes it the biggest in the world. Its payments 
turnover exceeds one million million roubles, and it makes 
short-term loans exceeding 600,00(0 million roubles a year. 
The chairman of the board of management holds ministerial 
rank. 

In response to a request from Richard Austin-Cooper, of 
Trinity Road, Rayleigh, Essex (England), who asked us to 
tell him something about banking in the USSR, we sought 
an article from two Soviet experts who have written on 
the subject in Pravda newspaper, the magazine Novy Mir 
(New World), and other publications. They are Victor 
BELKIN, Doctor of Economics, and Victor IVANTER, 
Master of Economics. 


Many people know a lot about 
lasers, masers, cosmic rays, heart 
transplantation and so on, but we 
find the same people often have very 
vague ideas on banking. 

A bank is an establishment for the 
custody and disbursement of money. 
That is one function of any bank, 
including the USSR State Bank. But 
here are some of the more important 
spheres of activity of our bank:- 

Elaboration of the credit and cash 
plan. This is a component part of the 
general programme of the Soviet 

period. The bank works in close 
co-operation with the USSR State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan) and 
the Ministry of Finance. 


Organisation of the money in 
circulation in the country. The 
bank, acting on the authorisation of 
the government, issues and recalls ;! 
from circulation banknotes and coins.; 
It makes use of the temporary idle 
funds of both organisations and i 
private citizens in the following ways:- 

Granting credits to government 
enterprises and organisations. 

Capital investment in agriculture 
and consumer co-operatives. 

Cash operations under the State 

Settling international accounts, 
operations with foreign currency, 
gold and other precious metals. 

The USSR State Bank comprises 


15 republican offices (one in each of 
the Union Republics), 150 territorial, 
regional and town offices, almost 
4,000 smaller departments and 
agencies, and 75,000 savings banks. 

The bank’s main clients are State 
and co-operative enterprises, of 

Between them, they operate four-and- 
a-half million accounts for various 


individual savings bank accounts, 
totalling 25,000 million roubles, 
and almost 400,000 current accounts 
of State enterprises. 

are carried out by the various 
agencies of the bank each day by its 
250,000-strong staff. 

~he liabilities of the USSR State 
Bank are determined by its 1,500 
on roubles authorised capital and 


co-operative and public organisations 
and enterprises are obliged to keep 
their funds, and those credited to them 
by other agencies, in State Bank 
accounts. Actual cash funds are 

to be used for urgent cash payments. 

The bank is the only bank of issue 
and is the cash centre, so it always 
knows how much money is circulat¬ 
ing. 

While institutions must handle 
their money in this way, the general 
population is free to keep its money 
where it wishes. 

the facts about each social group’s 
economic activities and incomes, 
including, besides wages and salaries, 
amounts received as pensions, 
students’ allowances, grants, fees, 
royalties and so on. The bank also 
knows how much money the popula¬ 
tion spends on food, clothing and 
other items, as it collects the receipts 
of trading establishments every day. 

How much is spent on services, 


s such, it is not responsible for the 
obligations of the Soviet Government, 
id in the same way, with one import- 
it exception, the Government has 
d responsibility for the bank’s 
obligations. The exception is laid 
down in the USSR State Bank 
Statute: the Government does 
guarantee the personal savings 

Circulation of money 

s the Soviet financial system is 
d on the unity of monetary 
transactions, all the government, 


imposed for traffic offences—all this 
knowledge comes to the bank in the 
same way. ^ 

people’s expenditure and income, it is 
a simple matter to calculate effective 
demand. Because it knows the extent 
of stocks in the stores, since it supplied 
them with the credit for their purchase, 
the bank can ascertain the pattern of 
demand in general and in different 

Growth of personal incomes is 
taken into account in dealing with 
problems of money circulation. Under 


































id by collective farms, 
total capital investment today is 
5,000 million roubles a year. 

Since 1959 the State Bank has 1 
charged with financing the ca 
investments of State farms, the 

pitals in the countryside, as well as 
the long-term credit arrangements of 
collective farms. At present, collective 
farms have almost 7,000 million 
roubles in long-term credits. 


Some foreign observers see in the 
Soviet economic reform a departure 
from socialist principles and the intro¬ 
duction of elements of capitalism. 
The changes in Soviet bank practice 


It is pertinent to note in this con¬ 
dition that Vladimir Lenin, founder 
first leader of the socialist State 
i, advocated the employment 
hanks to run socialist economy 
n before the revolution triumphed 
‘The biggest of biggest State banks, 
5 for the whole country, with 



Captives of the 
crocodiles 


inRus 


This is what Temn wrote in lyiom; 
his Theses on the Banking Policy :— 
“The banking policy should not 
be limited to nationalisation; it 
should gradually but surely be 
directed towards making banks one 
apparatus of book-keeping and regu¬ 
lating the economic life of the entire 
country, organised in a socialist way.” 

The concern of which we have been 
speaking is the “biggest of the big¬ 
gest”, the State Bank of the Union cf 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Its operation is probably not ideal, 
and there is much room for improve¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, we consider 
the very possibility of self-adjustment 

and self-improvement i- : | , ”"“ 

tage of the State Banl 


NO ICE-BOX NEEDED HERE 

From the magazine TEKHNIKA—MOLODYOZHI 


by Valentin Akkuratov 

from the newspaper KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA (Vilniui 


the Spring of 1943 wi 
ferrying Catalina flying-boats 
the United States to the Soviet 
iving them at a base < 
mainland we vs 


spotted by Nazi 
submarines. 

It was tough 


3ss the Atlantic at 
aircraft, ships and 


‘How about landing?” 
on me Bazin, the captain 
off for decided. But it was high time 
t, and the place 



d and shouted, “Might as well get 
r n there for half an hour. Have a 
: at the aircraft and relax for a 
le. Besides, we’ll be able to pick 
le flowers to take home. The wife 



salt until the glass became opaque. 
We could hardly see. 

Once over Africa we were flying 
over tropical forests dotted with little 
lakes and lagoons. We were exhaust¬ 
ed, and would have liked to be down 
there among the tall trees and calm 


The captain took over the controls 
and put the Catalina into a steep 
turn. For about five minutes we 

beauty. At last Bazin chose a strip of 
water close to a big river. Plenty of 





















:v beat I “ You . mi §5 lt F 


the aircraft slowed and settled down 
smooth surface. 

Opening the cabin and the ma¬ 
chine-gun blisters, we sat for some 
minutes under the spell of the silence 
and the almost stifling perfume of 
masses of flowers that gleamed mys¬ 
teriously in the dusk among the 
stately, curved royal palms about 50 


creature. The crocodile exploded o» 
of the lagoon arching upwards, 
was about 15 feet long. As its ta 

spray, I saw bony spines along i 
whole length. 

As if the shots had served as 


I The flying-bc 
and the captain 
all! Man the ma 


, “Shoot then 


gigantic hot-hc 


/e had entered a 

served as a back¬ 
ground to the limpid image of the 
wings and the blades of the propel¬ 
lers. After the tension of war, the 
peacefulness of the scene soothed us. 

not far away. The two nearest ones 
looked like some strange breathing 
tubes. The other two were gazing at 
me. Suddenly behind the bumps a 
warty, shiny back appeared. The 
brute gazing at me was about ten 
yards away. Its eyes were huge, the 
pupils a vertical line, like a cat’s. 

“Crocodiles!” I called out. A ring 
of the monsters was slowly closing in 


the look of those crocs, they would 
not have the slightest difficulty in 
getting at us. We gazed at them as if 
hypnotised. . 

Suddenly the captain said quietly, 
“If we hit one of those things at 
speed it would rip the bottom off the 




water madly quite close 
aircraft, while the wounded 
was being torn to bits. 

We all let fly with our aut 
shooting into the midst of tl 

blood. There was a babel of damp 





Victor up in the 

disperse the mass of crocodiles gath¬ 
ering up ahead. Then, thumping h 
gun with his fist, he shouted, “We ! 
never be able to take off. They’i 
blocking the way like jammed logs!’ 
“ aircraft tilted J: 


tried t< 
outboard floats 


unted c 


of til 


the enemy killers encircling us. Burst 
after burst—to no effect. We pump¬ 
ed lead into every crocodile we saw. 
But more and more came slithering 
down the muddy banks into the 

the ghoulish feast. 

“It’s no damn good. We’ll never 
be able to shoot all of them,” the 
captain said with a gesture of disgust. 
“The only thing is to wait until the 
morning. Perhaps they’ll go to rest 


one of the fuel tanks. Then he made 
for the doorway. 

“Hey! What do you think you’re 
going to do, eh?” Bazin asked. “Pour 
that stuff on the water and light it?” 

“No need to light it,” Muslayev 

fish, fowl or any beast at all that 
could stand the stench of petrol. 
Let’s' see what happens when they 
get a whiff of this.” 

Soon the petrol was spreading 
rapidly over the water, pushing before 
it circular ripples all the hues of the 
rainbow. As soon as the film reached 
the crocodiles, they fled. 

We started to congratulate Mus¬ 
layev, thumping him on the back. 
But all he said was, “Start the en¬ 
gines. But careful’s the word. One 
spark and we go up in flames, togeth- 


lows to find ourselves 
street,” the second pilot said flatly. 

So there we were. We had flown 
across the Atlantic, skimming the 
waves. We had made one perfect 
landing in a rough sea on that trip 
and a no-less-perfect take-off. We 
had evaded a vigilant enemy, only to 
find ourselves the captives of a bunch 
of crocodiles. 

It is no use trying to tell what we 

quarter of an hour. It would be 
impossible to repeat our highly 
colourful and often incoherent invec¬ 
tive. Anyway it would take too long. 


se fel- Our enthusiasm c< 


mechanic poured a few 
af fuel on to the water 

crocodile. But the su 


We gathered speed, the tl 
wide open and the engines rc 
The flying-boat rose on the ste 
then jerked free of the water. 
No longer the crocodiles’ ca] 







DAUGHTER 

St 

REVOLUTION 


From the book SOVIET WRITERS 




Larissa Reisaer was born in 1895 and died in 1926—a short life, but so 
full of strength and generosity in feelings, thought and deed that it was like 
several lives rolled into one. 

Contemporaries described her as uncommonly beautiful, with a slender 
lithe figure, a quick step and an unquenchable fire in her large grey eyes. 

Raised in the respectable quiet of a professor’s apartment lined with great, 
heavy bookcases, Larissa grew up in the midst of the rarefied culture of; the 
early 1900’s. Her father, Mikhail Reisner, was a recognised authority on. State 
law. But even before the first Russian revolution in 1905, he was forced to 
emigrate when he lost his job at the Agricultural Institute in Tomsk for 
“excessive free thinking” and open sympathy with student disorders. 

Larissa’s childhood was spent moving from one place to another with her 
family. They lived in France, then in Germany, where they made contact with 
German Social-Democrats. In 1905 Mikhail Reisner joined the Bolsheviks 
and returned to Russia. 

Following the October 1917 Revolution, he helped to write some of the 
first decrees to be issued by the Soviet State. He was also one of the authors 
of the first Soviet Constitution. Larissa was always proud of her father and 
his revolutionary activity. 

Larissa Reisner’s writing career began before the Revolution. In 1913 she 
published an allegorical drama called Atlantis. During the First World War, 
she and her father put out an anti-military magazine, Rudin, containing 
literary criticism and articles on public affairs, poems, satirical studies, 
including some of her own. 
























Afghanistan or the combination of Gothic and functional modern in 
Germany, the revolutionary in her could not be indifferent to the Oriental I 
feudal system around her, or ignore the struggle of the German proletariat. 
Proof of this is her reporting from Kabul and also her book, Hamburg at the I 
Barricades, as well as the group of essays. In the Land of Hindenburg ^ ^ | 

The last two years of 1. 1 *«- 


w the c 


It is difficult 
perhaps her kinc 


• brilliant n 


t was in Larissa Reisner that attracted 01 
id, her beauty, her learning, hi 
as probably kindness more th 


__anything else, 

ucwauov, uua „__ ibination with a beautiful face, 

and comes as a surprise when seen to such a degree in so brilliant a woman. | 
In a short story caUed Alyosha, Soviet writer Lydia SeifuUina tells how 
Larissa Reisner took a street waif into her home and tned to give him the 
kind of .upbringing he had missed. J 

“She was so very beautiful that she always seemed too nch and too festive- 
for the numerous heavy chores of everyday ,:r " ,ft 

she earned, how much she J 1 1 ~ c 


/orked, how : 


.wing: 


kindnes 


for them both, without retreating before the difficulties of re-training a 
tramp and thief. She simply stretched out a helping hand.” 

And she did it whenever help was needed. 

Late in 1925, Larissa Reisner fell ill with typhoid fever. Her heart, \ 
from too many bouts with malaria which she caught while travellin 
Afghanistan, was unable to withstand this new disease. 

She died in the flower of life and talent, but accomplished a great deal, 
books are read today, bringing to us the breath of the great year of 1917 and 
of the Revolution. 


^ ^ * 


sa Reisner’s book, The 


duals with character, 
such great difficulty 


of the Civil appreciate the brave deeds, grea 


voluntary self-disciplin^ 


breaking through the layers of old 


ss fighting a real bat- 
instead of one that could only be 
;ed on paper. But since the Revo- 
>n did have some such people, it 
int that Russia was convalescing 
gathering strength. 
it critical moments these men 
>d revealed as such, and their 
lence on the surrounding masses 
palpable. They knew their heroic 
e, and raised the pliable mass 
'* to their own level. 

is the calm and taciturn 
in artillery 


The 


' eight m 


it a distance 
a long-range gun, 

on always looking 


mobilised and was taken to the front 
practically under escort. They ar¬ 
rived on board the Mezhen hating 
the Revolution and sincerely con¬ 
vinced that all Bolsheviks were Ger- 


politeness of men who w 


unjust and, therefore, hateful to 
them. But the first shell-bursts chang¬ 
ed all this. 

How can you do something by 
lalves when one command from you 

vho will blindly obey, and the des- 
royer herself as well, as excellent a 


between every sailo 
the speed, the fire 




eyes. He hadn’t long t 
spendthrift with th 


who mined a large area over which 
the Whites were to pass and blew up 
their best ship, the Trud Or take 
Nikolai Struisky, pilot of the flagship 
and chief of the operation section of 
the Fleet during the second half of 
the Kama campaign, one of the most 


battle. He forgets all his politics, he 
answers fire with fire, he will stub¬ 
bornly attack and as stubbornly re¬ 
sist attack, doing his duty according 
t< alml S * 5r °^ ess ^ on ’ ex P ert| y an d quite 


Thei 


After that, he is never free again, 
i bond between him and the 
it, the crew and the red flag 


but feel the pride of th< 
proud knowledge that h 
the absolute power that 
























Towards dawn, the firing died 

advance, and the cutter dispatched 
with this message soon met the first 
of our line marching to Tsaritsin. 


Azin led his units into battle with¬ 
out fanfare and nearly every day, 
forgetting that he was commander of 


risk his life. 

He loved these men of his with a 
passion; he loved and understood 
every recruit drawn out from behind 
his mother’s skirts, each youth with 
ears that stuck out under a huge 
service cap, his greatcoat reaching to 
his heels, and only one thought in his 
head—where to get rid of that heavy 
rifle. 

With this kind of man he knew 
how to fight; with them he marched 

on his^’back with typhus; then 
crossed the whole of Russia from 
one end to the other. 


That evening at tea the talk turned 
to heroism, a strange subject for 



A sceptic in a leather jacket, stir¬ 
ring his glass of tea, calmly rejected 
every sign of the romantic in this 
revolution, which had become a 




and more desirable when danger was 
past, should appear so bleak and 


baWy be ready in a fit of scientific 











PIGEONS 


—“At 


THE PRODUCTION LINE 

by Yevgeni MUSLIN, an engineer 

condensed from IZOBRETATEL IRATSIONALIZATOR, 
an industrial innovation magazine 


"WANTED: pigeons as inspection-line checkers at 
ball-bearing plant. Wages, one grain of birdseed per 
ball. Comfortable bird-house supplied. All modern 
conveniences; newly furnished, superb view." 

Will advertisements like these soon appear on 
Moscow notice-boards? Hardly likely. Yet here is the 
story of how three Soviet engineers are training 
pigeons to compete with workers and electronic 
inspection devices. 


Spotting rejects is a mechanical 
job, and requires keen sight and un¬ 
flagging attention on the part of the 
inspector. But when thousands of 
small manufactured parts, as like as 
peas, flow past the inspector’s eye, 
red with constant strain, it is inevit¬ 
able that vigilance slackens and 
rejects fail to be thrown out. 

The strength of a chain depends 
on the strength of its weakest link. In 
our jet age a tiny burr (a rough ridge 
left on cut or punched metal) on a 

failure of the hydraulic system of a 

have tragic consequences. 

Perhaps, then, human inspection 
staff have become obsolete? Perhaps 
the Job ^can be done better ^ by 

Despite the tremendous progress 
achieved in electronics and cyber¬ 
best instrument for such operations. 

A burr might seem a minor defect. 
But to notice such defects in objects 
which have different shapes requires 

tronic brain and capable of 

far, the problem has only been solved 
tile, compact and highly effective in- 
But does the living eye at the 

Anatoli Bykov, assistant chief pro¬ 
duction engineer at a Moscow plant. 


once came across an article about 
the good visual memory of pigeons 
and their ability to differentiate at 
lightning speed between outlines, 
shapes and colours of things. A 
pigeon-fancier since boyhood, he was 
intrigued by the article. 

deal of thought. Perhaps these birds, 
which have for centuries been serving 



checking the quality of industrial 

Together with two fellow- 
engineers, designer Svetlana Lapshina 
and laboratory head Alexander 
Panteleyev (another pigeon-fancier), 
Bykov built at his home A a small 
conveyor belt to train pigeons. 

If a machine part had a defect, the 
bird was expected to peck into a 
sharply defined rectangle on its sur¬ 
face, to be immediately rewarded by 
a grain of birdseed which was auto¬ 
matically supplied from a feeder. A 
light tap of its beak closed the elec¬ 
tric contacts and the pigeon-rejected 
part dropped into a special bin. 

It required just as much painstak- 

does to adjust a delicate electronic 
device. One bird would peck strong¬ 
ly, another weakly. 

Bykov spent a long time selecting 

feathered apprentice inspectors ob¬ 
jected to the lighting or refused to eat 
from the feeder. 

Now and then the engineers were 
driven to despair and felt like throw¬ 
ing up the whole thing. But they 









A VITAMIN 

FROM THE RHODODENDRON 











































the 

man 

and 




the 

bar¬ 

bell 


Arkadi Vorobiev, Olympic champion 

and record-holder, is now senior 
coach with the national weightlifting 
team. He is interviewed by a 
NEDELYA reporter. 


QUESTION: Leonid Zhabotinsky, 
the strongest man in the world today, 
totalled 590 kilos in the three Olympic 
lifts. What do you think the next 
record will be, and do you think there 
are limits in weightlifting? 


ANSWER: I believe thatinthenear 
future the figure will reach 650 kilos 
for the heavyweights. Zhabotinsky is 
ready nowto lift 625 kilos(press—210, 
snatch—185, jerk—230). So I think 

QUESTION: Does your mental 
approach make a difference in 
competition? 

ANSWER: Certainly. We often see 
a competitor practically lose an event 
even before he goes out on the plat¬ 
form. And this may happen, even 
though during training sessions his 


would be h elpful to have a psycholo- 


ANSWER: No, although the 
American team even has a professor 
of theology. I think the coach should 
be the psychologist. 


QUESTION: What, in your opin¬ 
ion, is the relationship between sports 


ANSWER: When I started out in 
sports we depended mostly on 
experience. We knew very little about 
the maximum permissible annual, 
monthly or even weekly stress on a 


Today we depend a great deal or 
science: psychology, mathematics, 
medicine. Training 
'e been worked out 


the American, David Sheppard. Just 
before the bout was to start he 
casually mentioned some of his results 
during training. Yet on stage his lifts 
were about 10 kilos less. 


“How about those 


: laughed and 
l psychological 


have been resolved. 

This year we intend to try out the 
advice of an electronic computer 
which should help us improve training 
methods. 


QUESTION: Some people express 
the opinion that weightlifting is harm¬ 
ful for the human organism, that it 
retards growth. What is your opinion? 

ANSWER: I would say that such 
statements are not true. After all, even 
table-tennis, if over-indulged in, can 
be harmful. It is important to know 
one’s limits and to train properly. 


QUESTION: Do 







































harpsichord 


Soon Clementi left for England, 
but Field stayed on in St. Peters¬ 
burg and began preparing for his 
first public performance in Russia. 
The concert was held in the Philhar¬ 
monic Society Hall on Nevsky 
Prospect in 1804 and was a great 


:e opalescent pearls. His re 




ison, Field gave s« 



iastically received by the city’s 

praised his finesse, and the profound 
emotion conveyed by his inspired 
playing captivated audiences. 

In 1806 Field gave his first 
recital in Moscow. This marked 
the beginning of his friendly con¬ 
nections with Muscovites. While 
living in the capital (then St. Peters¬ 
burg), he visited Moscow more and 
more often, staying for longer 
periods each time, until finally, in 
1821, he settled there permanently. 


trary, it was full of improvisation, 
but he never strove for cheap effects.” 

Field’s teaching activities left a 
deep imprint on the Russian piano 
school. Among his pupils, besides 
Glinka, were the Russian compo 
and pianists Alexei Verstovsky and 
Alexander Gurilyov, and Count Leo 
Tolstoy’s mother. 

In his book, “Childhood— 

Boyhood—Youth”, Tolstoy recalled 
how his mother played her teach 
Second Piano Concerto, which he 
liked so much because it inspired 
in him light and pleasant memoi' 

Field admired Russian folk m 
and he arranged several Russian 
themes for the piano. His famous 
nocturnes sometimes contain me 


between John Field the composer, 
the pianist and the teacher; he made a 
considerable contribution in each 
sphere. A new, romantic style of 
Russian piano-playing is closely 
associated with his name. 

Should we call John Field a 
Russian or an Irishman? Or was 
he both? We hope this monograph 
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Orders 

Orders are among the 
many awards that tell 
about a country's past 
and present. 

By publishing an article 
about Soviet orders 
SPUTNIK wants to give 

B its readers a glimpse of 
the USSR's not-so- 
distant past. 










































































from the magazine DEKORATIVNOYEISKUSSTVO V SSSR 
(Decorative Art in the USSR) 


The dislike that many people feel for new 
buildings does not last long, because people 
very quickly get used to anything new and after 
a while cannot imagine their city without this 
or that building. It happened with the Eiffel 
Tower, the Maison de la Radio and the Palais 
de la Defence in Paris; with Broadcasting 
House in London; with the Palace of Con¬ 
gresses in the Kremlin, the Rossiya Hotel and 
New Arbat in Moscow—although the argu¬ 
ment about the latter is still going on. 

New Arbat Street has been laid out in the 
very heart of old Moscow, involving the de¬ 
molition of many old buildings and the erection 
of modern ferro-concrete-and-glass structures. 

Was it a wise decision? 

Those who are opposed to living in old 
houses in narrow streets agree that it was, but 
others feel that the old appearance of the city 
should be preserved and only the interiors of 
houses should be modernised. They are against 
radical surgery in town planning. 
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“Are you far from the Metro?” 

This is a common question asked of 
Muscovites who have moved to a new flat. 
Just as on the shores of the Black Sea 
you ask a fellow holidaymaker, 

“Are you far from the sea?” 























MOSCOW METRO 


I am too young to remember that 
morning in May 1935 when blue 
coaches took the first passengers 
from Sokolniki station in the north¬ 
east of the city to Komintem Street in 


pictures of the occasion that it seems 
to me that I saw it with my own eyes 
—pre-war Moscow with its clanging 
tram-cars, far fewer motor cars and 
crowds of people. 

It was not easy to lay the founda¬ 
tions for the first Metro lines. Shifting 
soil and underground streams created 

from the Urals and the Donbass came 
to the aid of the capital. Scores of 
factories across the country supplied 

new undertaking. 

In September 1938 the second line 
was completed and crowds admired 
the palatial stations built of various 
shades of marble, with sculptures 
and paintings devoted to memorable 
events of the time—the conquest of 
the vast expanses of the Arctic and the 
non-stop flights from Moscow to the 
Far East and to America. 


* * * 

1941. I remember the Metro of those 
grim days and nights, when the black 
autumn sky was criss-crossed with 
the smoky beams of searchlights, and 
ground-floor windows of homes and 


shops were boarded-up or blocked 
with sandbags. 

The Metro became a second home 
for everyone. Deep in the bowels of 
the earth children slept peacefully 
through the German air-raids and the 
shattering boom of anti-aircraft bat¬ 
teries. And if they did awake in the 
night, painted blue skies and peaceful 
scenes met their eyes. 

The war ended. 

Mothers in berets and square- 
shouldered coats, and fathers, many 
of them still in trench-coats, set off for 
factories to begin the work of recon- 

cold the people, tired after a day’s 
hard work, streamed along the streets 
or across the squares to where the 
big shining red letter “M” stood out 
as a sign of warmth, comfort and 
convenience. 

* * * 

In the Metro one can see all types 
of people: an inconspicuous old- 
timer who could well have worked on 
the first Metro line; a farm woman 
in an old-fashioned jacket of black 
plush; a dandified young student with 
a sober brown briefcase. 

An impatient young girl dashes up 
the escalator, probably late for a date, 
while an old lady follows her with 
disapproving eyes. 

And the children going up and 




































METRO: Facts and Figures 

of 4,200,000 passengers daily. In 
the 33 years of its existence it has 
carried 25,000 million passengers. 
□ The fare is five kopecks. For 
this sum you can travel any distance, 
change trains, etc. 


□ Total length of all lines is 76.7 



1975, linking outlying districts of 
the capital with its centre. 























ANOTHER 

ADVANCE 

Soviet scientists have found a simple, 

IN THE 

foolproof way to detect early cancer 
of the liver, a scourge second only 

CANCER 

to the cardiovascular diseases in 
number of victims. The new method 
of diagnosis has been confirmed 

FIGHT 

experimentally, and this was reported 
recently to the French Academy by a 
group of French cancer specialists, 
headed by Professor Pierre Grabar, 

by Valeri PONOMARYOV 

from the newspaper 
SOVIETSKA YA ROSSIYA 

Director of the Cancer Research 
Institute in Paris. 


In 1948, Professor Lev Zilber 
began to investigate cancer cells 

specific substances which would 
provide a way of distinguishing un¬ 
healthy ceils from healthy ones, and 
so open the way for the effective 
early diagnosis and treatment of 
malignant tumours. 


The series of discoveries made by 
Dr. Zilber and his team in 18 years of 
work provided a basis for cancer 


immunology and considerably stimu¬ 
lated progress on the virus theory of 
cancer. But Dr. Zilber's sudden 
death brought the research to a halt. 

During the last few years of his 
life. Dr. Zilber worked in close 


association with one of his pupils, 
Dr. Garry Abelev, a biologist who 
was studying liver cancer in animals. 

The six-year research of Dr. Abelev 
and his team was finally crowned with 
success. Liver cancer cells in animals 
were found to generate a special 
substance and inject it into the blood¬ 
stream. The substance was alpha- 
globulin, a protein generated in the 
embryonic state of any organism, but 
never occurring in normal adult 
animals. The liver cells only produce 
alpha-globulin when liver cancer is 

Dr. Abelev reported his findings 
to the Eighth International Cancer 
Congress, which was held in 




Moscow in the summer of 1962. 

A year later Dr. Yuri Tatarinov, a 
professor at the Astrakhan Medical 
College, discovered the same sub¬ 
stance in the blood of a man suffering 
from primary liver cancer. 

This caused a stir among the cancer 
specialists, because up to then it had 
been almost impossible to tell cancer 
of the liver from a number of other 
diseases. Quite often the patient had 
to undergo a painful operation for 
the doctors to obtain a specimen of 
his liver to confirm or exclude a 
diagnosis of cancer. In any case, the 
technique used made the chances of 
obtaining cancerous tissue very 
limited, and the study of a specimen 
containing only healthy cells some¬ 
times led to a false conclusion. 

The new diagnostic technique is 
simple, fast and painless; only a 
sample of the patient’s blood is 

Determining whether alpha-globu¬ 
lin is always present in the 
bloodstream of liver cancer patients, 
and at what stage in the course of the 
development of the cancerous tissue 
it can be detected in the bloodstream, 
took some time. 

Professors Abelev, Tatarinov and 
Krayevsky and their associates had 
to discover if it could be detected 
at a stage early enough to treat the 
disease successfully, and also to 
find out if other forms of cancer 
produce this protein too. It took 
them three years to find the answers. 
The most stringent tests confirmed 
the diagnostic value of the discovery. 

Clinical confirmation of the dis¬ 
covery was vital to all mankind, but 


nobody could say how long this 
would have taken had not the geog¬ 
raphical area of research been 
expanded to include countries where 
the incidence of liver cancer is 
hundreds of times higher. 

In June 1967, the International 
Agency for Research on Cancer 
offered the Soviet scientists the oppor¬ 
tunity to test their discovery 
thoroughly in Africa and Asia. This 
proposal was endorsed by the World 
Health Organization, and on July 1, 
1967, the plan accordingly went into 

Research centres, headed by the 
world’s leading specialists in 
Nairobi (Kenya), Kampala (Uganda), 
Kinshasa (Congo), Ibadan (Nigeria), 
Dakar (Senegal), and Singapore, took 
samples of blood from patients. The 
samples were dispatched to Moscow, 
Astrakhan or Paris, where diagnoses 
were made by the alpha-globulin test. 
At the same time these diagnoses were 
checked against the usual liver 
sampling technique. 

Recently the Soviet research wor¬ 
kers have been receiving messages 
from all over the world, confirming 
their discovery. 

Now that the new diagnostic 
technique has been fully approved, 
the Soviet scientists will concen¬ 
trate on making it very much more 
sensitive. What is more, Professors 
Abelev and Tatarinov believe that 
it may be possible to detect other 
forms of cancer by the presence of 
so-far-undiscovered indicators, most 
probably embryonic proteins. 

Victory over cancer is gradually 
coming within reach. 













LEV 

LANDAU, 

‘PRIDE OF 

OUR 


SCIENCE’ 


Lev Landau, “the pride of our science” as Pravda described 
him, died on April 1, 1968. Academician Landau was 
awarded a Nobel Prize for his work in physics. He was a 
very cultivated man of wide interests, as can be seen from 
the impressions of the four men who contribute to the 
following article. They are Elevter ANDRONIKASHVILI, 
Fellow of the Georgian Academy of Sciences; Academician 
Vitali GINZBURG; Yaroslav GOLOVANOV, a 
Komsomolskaya Pravda reporter, and Daniil DANIN, 
a writer. 


GOLOVANOV: Meteoric rise 
Lev Landau finished 10-year sec¬ 
ondary school at 13, four years 
earlier than usual. At 14 he entered 


and mathematics, and chemistry. 

He studied chemistry simply be- 

by the subject, and he dropped it 


told mi 


it really interested n 


He studied so hard that he began 
to see formulae in his dreams. 

He published his first paper at the 
age of 18, while still a student, and 
three years later went abroad to study 


He took his doctor’s degree two 

In 1937 Landau went to Moscow 
to join the staff of the Institute of 
Physical Problems, which had been 
set up two years earlier by Academ¬ 
ician Pyotr Kapitza. He remained 
there for many years. 

Several years after he joined the 
Institute he produced his world- 
famous theory explaining the super¬ 
fluidity of liquid helium, a property 
discovered by Kapitza. This theory 
won him the Nobel Prize for Physics 
in 1962. 

Landau also gained world-wide 
renown for the GLAG theory (so 
called after the initial letters of the 
















































Answers from Mayakovsky .. 



. . . and Rossini 


THE CULPRITS [ 
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And then I turned to the driver and 
said, “Kadam,” I said, “give me the 
wheel, Kadam. For I am drowning in the 
depths of soul-searching ....” 




























to know more,” he said, 

> the works of Nikolai 
am getting a lot of 


“As far as the Devil’s Bridge,’ 

Shanbe was a wonderful guide. Hi 
knew every inch of cultivated groun< 




y had 


we had only bare rock in sharply 
delineated colours all around us. 

The rocks appeared to be one¬ 
dimensional because there was only 
light and shadow. The snow was 
white and blue, ravines brown and 
black, while the Bartang itself was 

There were no trees; in the cre¬ 
vices wild grass distrustfully poked 
up its sharp feelers. Paths dotted their 
way towards the peaks, and the mind 
balked at the thought that man could 
possibly be responsible for them. But 
then still higher ribbons could be 
seen that only man could have 
made—irrigation canals. And beside 
the ribbons, s 


lave much land,” Si 
ike in Vanch. Vancfc 
s. We have a sayii 


I started to laugh and said that I 
had already heard the proverb. 
Shanbe joined in my laughter, anc* 
Malikov observed that such sayings 
did more for local pride thj 


beside Lake Saroz, we have almo 
5,000 acres of level ground. There v 
could establish a real livestock indu 
try. Bring water to that land and in 


bridge and the je- 
he cliff, seekin 
iround. The Dev: 


side. The path disappeared ii 

over ravines°and waterfalls for a 
er four miles to the almost inac 
ible settlement of Ridz, where a 

duce 13 hundredweight of le] 
nous plants, 13 hundredweight ( 
and 11 hundredweight of whe£ 


lgh Porshnev,” 
l of Nasir i 




rock and made a fire. When he pulled 
out his staff a stream began to flow. 
Quite undismayed, the poet took 
some smouldering brands from the 

They put out roots and grow there to 

“So the old folk tell. Fire, water, 
earth and air give life. One has only 
to work, to plant the staff. Of course, 
as an agronomist I could say that the 1 


fair tuft of hair dashed into it. 
“The seismologist,” Malikov 


Shanbe grows wheat, c 
water-melons and pumpkins on his 
tiny experimental plot outside his 
office. He spends considerably more 
time there than at his desk. After all, 
he is in charge and expected to give 


Martian canals on the mountainsides 
darkened while the peaks flamed 

no hurry to depart. 

The lights went on in the tea¬ 
house, illuminating the pialas and the 
chess boards. Dark-faced madonnas 


rapped tl 


r little o: 




rally developing strictly social ques¬ 
tions which no thinking person could 
possibly avoid. Literature got it, and 
the arts and sciences and the fact 
that there was no hot water. 

But when we left, Malikov let out 
a sigh and began to tell me in great 
detail the story of the young man’s 
life, a difficult life, bound up with 

and therefore particularly close to the 
heart. Malikov did not wallow in the 
story. He was concerned, thoughtful 

“If only we could regulate the 
heart,” he said. “Who would refuse 
to assuage the pain? But who can 
permit himself to interfere with other 

The cross of life, indifferent to 
trifles, hurried me onwards. Every¬ 
thing will be as it should be, even if it 
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CUISINE 

OF 

OLD RUSSIA 


Vladimir Salad 



8 tablespoons green peas 

Salt, parsley, dill and green 


Peel carrots and beets, wash, and potatoes and slice; peel cucumber and 
slice m strips. Place each in dif- slice lengthwise, 
ferent saucepans, sprinkle with sugar. Take green peas and all prepared 
add enough water to cover and stew vegetables and place in salad-bowl 
OV Si° W u an ? efOr i 0min “, t ! S '. without “““g- Poilr mayonnaise 

When beets are done, add vinegar. over top and sprinkle with parsley. 

In the meantime, take the boiled dill and chopped green onions. 


Russian Pokhlyobka (thick soup) 

(lb chuck beef with bone 
jib potatoes 

2 i tablespoons butter (for frying) 

£ cup dry white wine 

Salt, pepper, dill and bay leaf to taste 


and add to soup and now continue 
cooking on top of stove over low 
flame. In ten minutes add fried onions. 















Russian Pokhlyobka 


Right: Vladimir Salad J 










































CTyfleiiTa He BbiraajiH, eMy Hy*Ho noMHHTb HapoflHyio Mynpocn*: 

2) IIobt opeHbe — MaTb yneHba.s* 

3) Ha 6ora matfc*, a c£m He njiomdft.9> 



Ha 3K3aMeHe b neTep6yprcKOH Bo^hho-Mcahuhhckoh AKa^MHH 
H3BecTHOMy pyccKOMy Bpany b Tperaw pa3 c^aBaji 3K3 ^mch o^hh H3 
CTyfl&rroB. Oh He Mor OTBeraTb hh Ha o^hh Bonpoc 3K3aMeHaTopa, TaK 
KaK He nocem^Ji hh jickhhh, hh ceMHHapoB. 3K3aMeHaTop h Ha Stot pa3 
nporadji cTy^eHTa. HeMHoro no3*e k npo(J)6ccopy npHiujiH B3BOJiHOBaHHbie 
flpy3ba neHTflfl. Ohh paccica3djiH, hto CTyaeHT oneHb paccTpoeH hoboh 
H eyadHeii h .uyivraeT noKOHHHTb c co6oh, co6HpdeTc* BOH3HTb ho* b cdpOTe. 

— He BOJiHyHTecb, — ycnoKOHJi hx npo(f)£ccop. — Barn apyr He 3HaeT 
aHaTOMHH. Oh He HaftfleT cep;ma. 
























































































3) Colloquial alternative for «nojiywn,» (get) in case of marks. This expres¬ 
sion is fairly common and is used in various situations like, for instance, 
fl cxsaTHJi rpmin, 6ojie3Hb. Oh cxBarafi Bbirosop (he got a reprimand). 

5) Expression used to wish a person about to take an exam good luck, 
requiring the answer in note No. 6. 

6> Go to the Devil (often used in answer to «hh nyxa, hh nepd»). 

7) Live and learn. 


3) Repetition is the mother of learning. 
God helps those who help themselves. 


;d by day and studied in the e 


2> Quite 


! of re, 


proach: e.g., .ZJaBHeHbKO h Te6n He BH.qe.fi! 

13) (Roughly) Ah, hell. 

14) Modem colloquial for “parents”. Lit. “ancestors”. 

15) I’ve ruined my chances of a medal. «PyxHyn>» — collapse, fall througl 
go up in smoke, etc: e.g., IIotojiok pyxnyji. Ero Haqeacqbi pyxnyim. Bee e 
nnaHbi pyxnyjiH. 

6) (Here) With honours, brilliantly. A superlative expressing admiratioi 

, ---•- r* - s. --^ nHJ | c SjieCKOM. 


OHa roTOBHT — 6jiecK! She cooks a treat! 
EjiecTamuH. (adj.) Oh bnecTammi aKTep. 

EnecTame! (adv.) Kax tbi noacHBdeuib? EjiecTame! 


to pull through, somehow? 
a negative meaning): e.g., Oh (JjopMennbiH qypan 


: whole story (colloquial). 


In Our Next Issue 


YOUTH OF AN ANCIENT PEOPLE The story of Armenia, its people, the land; 

fully illustrated in brilliant colour. 

FIVE MINUTES TO MIDNIGHT A dramatic tale of wild life that could 
have become extinct. Photos galore. 


"DIFFICULT" CHILDREN 

AS YOU NEAR 50 

CITY OF PHYSICS 

THE BLOCKADE OF LENINGRAD 


New methods of re-educating juvenile 

Some 35,000.000 people in the Soviet 
Union are on old-age pensions. What 
stands behind that fantastic number? 

An inside view of Dubna, the heart of 
Russia's nuclear physics. 

A national best-seller by the man who was 
in charge of feeding the besieged city. 


THE NEXT ENGLISH SPUTNIK WILL BE 
ON SALE ON NOVEMBER 20 






















